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Ro u. Xill. 1. 


Let every ſoul be ſubject unto 
the higher powers : 


For there is no power but of God: 


The powers that be are ordained 


of God 


8 F: a book containing a plain narra- 
die of ſome tranſactions that paſſed 

in a very obſcure corner of the 

world, together with ſome epiſtles oc- 
caſionally addreſſed to the firſt ſcattered 
ſocieties of a new and neglected reli- 
gion; in a book of this nature, the 
production of a country which lay far 
removed from the ſeats of empire and 
learning, and compoſed chiefly by men 
who were of the loweſt rank in this 
deſpiſed country: in ſuch a book we 
A 3 find 
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find a better account of all moral and 
ſocial duties than is any where elſe to 
be met with. A ſtriking proof of the 
divinity of the goſpel! For ſince it had 
its origin amongſt a people hidden from 
the beams of human wiſdom and hu- 
man glory, that truth- which ſhines in 
it with a luſtre far ſurpaſſing the 
brighteſt works of human genius, muſt 
be derived from a fountain of diviner 
light. It muſt have been © the Lord 
* of heaven and earth, who, hiding 
te theſe things from the wiſe and pru- 
dent, hath revealed them unto babes,” 


This ſuperiority of the goſpel is not 
confined merely to the circle of private 
and moral virtues, but extends alike to 
public. A few lines of an apoſtle fur- 
niſh us with deeper and more valuable 
political truths than we can ever . ex- 
tract from philolophy, were we to 
drain all its ſources They ſhew us 
the true foundation and end of go- 
vernment, and ſtrengthen the bands 
which hold its different parts together, 

in 
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in a manner which ſhames the pride 
of ſyſtems. 


It will not be thought foreign to 
the occaſion of this ſolemnity to en- 


large on this ſubject, to enter a little 
farther into this ſyſtem of ſacred poli- 


tics, and to draw forth ſome of the 
important truths which it contains, 
either by way of explanation or in- 
ference, 


The apoſtle lays down, as the baſis 


of his reaſoning, this general and fun-, 
damental principle, that there is no 


* power but of God.“ All who ac- 


knowledge a God muſt admit, that 
God is the fountain of all power, and 


that from him all created power muſt 


be derived. From this general princi- 


ple, which cannot be controverted, this 
conſequence 1s clearly deduced, that all 


the powers of government, all the 


powers exerted in forming, regulating, 
and ſtrengthening ſociety, are derived 
A 4 from 
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from God: © the powers that be 4 are 
* ordained of God.“ 


The Creator hath imparted to the 
human race a certain meaſure of power 
and abilities. This divine gift it is 
their duty to improve, and to employ 
it to the ends for which it was given, 
their own happinefs, and the good of 
others. It therefore becomes their duty 
to place themſelyes in ſuch a ſituation 
as may give them an opportunity of 
improving and exerting theſe abilities 
to this beneficial end. But the degree 
of improvement to which theſe abili- 
ties can be carried in a ſtate of diſper- 
fion and folitude, is very ſmall. It! is 
only in a focial ſtate that they can be 
brought to any conſiderable degree of 
perfection. 


That power which is originally di- 
ſtributed amongſt individuals in ſmall 


proportions, is by combination multi- 
plied and increaſed, as far as their union 


can 
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can be carried, But the mere combi- 
nation of power in itſelf creates only 
a brute force: which without a right 
direction, may be deſtructive as well as 
beneficiat. It is neceſſary that the pub- 
lic force - ſhould be directed for the 
public good. There muſt be a com- 
bination of wiſdom as well as of power. 
Hence the neceſſity of legiſlation. The 
public wiſdom works on thoſe materials 
which hitherto had only ſtrength with- 
out beauty or order, and forms the rude 
maſs into a ſtructure of fair proportions, 
As the ſtone lying on the furface of the 
earth differs from the ſtone worked into 
a building, fo differs the individual man 
unconnected with others, from the ſame 
individual acting in a ſocial ſtate. A 
ſingle ſtone, whatever may be its ſoli- 
dity, or the beauty of its poliſhed ſur- 
face, can be of no great value; but 
when fitted and framed with many 
others into an uſeful building, it forms 
the ſolid foundation, ſtrengthens the 
lofty pillar, or connects the expanded 
arch. No leſs is the difference between 


the 
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the individual and the ſocial man. He 
who in a ſtate of diſperſion would find- 
full exerciſe for all his abilities in his 
own-perſonal defence, is lifted in ſociety 
far above all perſonal concerns. He 
now acts for thouſands, he works on 
ſome extenſive plan of public. utility, 
he becomes the ſupport of a ſtate, and 
prefides like a guardian angel over the 
public weal. 


The rudiments of ſociety which na- 
ture itſelf hath laid in families, are now 
made to open and expand. Thoſe firſt 
and tendereſt affections, which in a 
ſtate of ſavage nature were liable to 
be violated by every rude and barbarous 
hand, are now encloſed within other 
wide-ſpreading affections, and thereby 
ſecured from violence. Domeſtic and 
kindred love are embraced and ſtrength- 


ened by the love of our country. 


Innocence here finds protection, all 
the gentler qualities are brought for- 
ward, and the milder virtues flouriſh 
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10 
in ſafety; whilſt the rougher and more 


hardy, now civilized, are employed in 
their defence and patronage. 


Every private virtue is now employed 
for the general advantage. Virtue be- 
comes the public property, and is in- 
veſted with public power. Whilſt vice 
alone remains with all the weakneſs of 


the individual, and is left expoſed to 


public hatred and open perſecution. 


Even ſelfiſhneſs is now made to act 
for the public good. Becauſe no one 
can purſue his own advantage without 
promoting at the ſame time that of the 
public. Induſtry and abilities, though 
ſtimulated only by ſelf-intereſt, become 
a public benefit, All uſeful arts are 
promoted and improved ; commerce is 
extended ; and the public is enriched 
and ſtrengenethd. 'Thoſe ſmall ſtreams 


which flow at firſt for private good 


only, unite in their courſe, and fill at 
length the tide of public and national 
proſperity. 
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It is not the leaſt advantage of that 
order which prevails in a well regulated 
fociety, that all its members have their 
peculiar uſe, Hence the whole public 
buſineſs is carried on with more ex- 
pedition and ſucceſs. Every branch of 
art is brought to its higheſt degree of 
cultivation. Genius releaſed from other 
cares bends its whole force to the cul- 
tivation of truth, and reaps its harveſts , 
in eyery fteld of ſcience. 


Government then is a divine inſtitu- 
tion, becauſe it is the clear and natural 
refult of taws eſtabliſhed by the author 
of our nature. Human nature ſeeking 
its own happineſs and improvement, 
finds them no where but under laws 
and government. All our good qualities 
in a ſavage ſtate would be ftifled and 
oppreſſed long before they came to 
maturity, whilſt our evil ones would 
ſpread and luxuriate. Virtue would by 
no means be able to contend with 
vice, if they ſtood ſingle. Virtue there- 
fore takes refuge in the bulwark of 

laws, 


L a3 1 
laws, whilſt vice is left to maintain 


itſelf as it can by its own * and 
ſubtlety. 


The powers that be” are aus or- 
dained of God. 


The apoſtle's expreſſion is general 
and comprehenſive; © the powers that 
* be.” It cannot therefore be confined 
merely to the government under which 
he himſelf lived, or to thoſe forms of 
government only which ſubſiſted in his 
own time: much Jeſs can it be confined 
to any one ſpecies of government, or 
to any ſingle kind of authority and rule, 
to the excluſion and proſcription of alt 
others. Neither yet doth it ſanctify 
uſurpation, by ſupporting the claim of 
any one who may by violence ſeize on 
authority to which he hath no right, 
and be for a while in poſſeſſion; as if 

the powers that happen at any time to 
_ exiſt, however confeſſedly ufurped, were 
ordained of God. | 
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All the different forms of government 


ſpring up alike from thoſe ſeeds of power 
which the Almighty hath ſcattered a- 


mongſt his creatures. They all reſult 


from the fame univerſal Law of the 
public good, and rife on the ſame foun- 
dation of divine appointment. Power 
1s naturally moulded into different forms, 
as circumſtances. and conjunctures give 
it a different determination. 


The ſimpleſt forms of government 
naturally took place in the earlieſt ages. 
The more complex were the effect of 
caution and long experience, and were 
invented and applied to guard againſt 
the inconveniencies which had been felt 
from thoſe ſimpler forms. IM 


Mankind are not reſtricted by the 
force of the apoſtle's doctrine from 


making improvements in government. 


They are only with-held from ſuch 
changes as tend to corrupt and deſtroy 
it. For the ſame conſiderations which 
ſhew that government in general is the 


appoint- 
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1 
appointment of heaven, ſhew that it 
muſt be agreeable to the ſame divine 
appointment to improve every form of 
government. Becauſe if our powers 
are to be put into a ſtate of improve- 


ment, they ought to be put into the 
beſt ſtate. 


If amendments in government are 
ſuppoſed not to be conformable to the 
divine appointment, becauſe they are 
deviations from that plan which was 
before allowed to be of divine appoint- 
ment, then muſt we recur back to the 
firſt form of government, and our obe- 
dience to the ordinance of God would 
depend on the ſolution of a very doubtful 
queſtion, namely, what was that origi- 
nal form? And even ſuppoſing this 
knowledge to be recovered, yet till we 
could bring things back to their firſt 
ſtate, and new model. the world, we 
muſt ſuppoſe more than half the world 
to live in open rebellion againſt the or- 


dinance of God. 


Theſe 
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Theſe opinions are viſionary and un- 
natural. All human inſtitutions muſt 
be changeable. Government is in its 
own nature a fluctuating thing, and 
cannot long remain faxed to any certain 
point. And therefore we may be ſure 
that the appointment of heaven doth 
not require in it that permanency and 
ſtability of which man is not capable, 
nor renders every change in what 1s 
naturally changeable, a violation of the 
divine laws. It is the duty of man- 
kind to maintain themſelves in a ſocial 
ſtare, that they may enjoy all the bleſ- 
fngs which belong to ſociety. In order 
to obtain this purpoſe of heaven, and 
provide for the happineſs of mankind, 
God hath no where prefcribed any par- 
ticular form, or laid down any invari- 
able model of ſociety, but hath left it 
wholly to their own wiſdom and expe- 
rience to frame for themſelves ſuch 2 
conſtitution as their'own particular exi- 
gencies and ſituation may require. Hence 
government hath always received va- 
rious modifications in different ages and 
under 
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under "_ ſituations: and that mo- 
del which was in its firſt ſtate extremely 
artleſs and rude, hath in its progreſs 
received various additions, and hath 
been finiſhed with all the refinements 
of the moſt ſkilful policy. And ſo 
far are we from having any grounds to 
affirm that theſe improvements are con- 
trary to the will of heaven, that who- 
ever hath beſtowed any ſerious reflec- 
tion on the events of hiſfory muſt per- 
cerve, that Providence hath plainly pre- 
fided in the formation and growth of 
ſtates ; and hath aſſiſted in leading them 
through a gradual courſe of improve- 
ment, by conducting human affairs to 
ſuch an iſſue as man's wiſdom could 


never have contrived. Often hath the 


proſperity of a ſtate been brought about 
by means which ſeemed to threaten 
only its deſtruction. And oſten have 
the liberties of a people been in the event 
eſtabliſhed by thoſe meaſures which 
uſurpation or tyranny had planned to 
enflave them. 
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He who bids the infant veſſels to 
expand, and by an unſeen aid leads 
the miniature form to the proportion 
and ſtrength of manhood. He it 1» 


who rules the growth of ſtates, and 


brings to maturity the firſt imperfect 
rudiments of government. The ſtrength 
which he imparts, becomes in both 
caſes the ſtrength of man; and man is 
accountable for his uſe and application 
of it. 


There is, through the whole dura- 
tion of ſtates, a perpetual ſtruggle be- 


tween the virtuous and the wicked. 


The virtuous labour continually againſt 
all the efforts of the wicked and licen- 
tious to the contrary, to maintain the 
public good, and to apply the public 
ftrength and power to thoſe purpoſes 
for which they were beſtowed by Pro- 
vidence. As theſe powers in their turns 


prevail, the ſtate riſes, fluctuates, or 


declines. Providence in the mean time 
favours the cauſe of virtue, by ſeaſon- 


able diſpenſations of public bleſſings or 
public 
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public calamities: giving ſucceſs to vir- 
tue, or making it glorious even in ad- 
werſity; loading with a curſe proſperous 


wickedneſs, marking it in the end with 
ſome ſignal diſgrace, and making even 
its ſueceſs ruinous: bringing a corrupt 
people to deſpair, and when they are 


humbled and amended by diſtreſs, rai- 
ſing them again to glory by ſome ſtrange 
revolution: but if they can no longer 


be reformed by calamities, leaving them 


to that deſtruction which their on 


corruption will certainly bring on, and 


abandoning them to that ſevere ven- 
geance which vice, Whether national 


or private, never fails to take upon 
itſelf. 


It is neceſſary to make à diſtinction 


Here between the powers of govern- 
ment, and the perſon who may be in- 
veſted with that power. It is the 
power wrhich Saint Paul tells us is or- 
dained of God. He affirms nothing 
of the perſon. His meaning therefore 
cannot be, that every magiſtrate is ele- 
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vated to the high ſtation which he 
poſſeſſes by the expreſs deſignation of 
heaven; though we cannot doubt, that 
ſome choſen men have, in times of 
difficulty, been raiſed up immediately 
by the hand of heaven, and inveſted 
with power to carry.on ſome extraor- 
dinary work of Providence. 


Upon the whote then the apoſtle's 
doctrine is, that government is a divine 
inſtitution, as reſulting immediately from 
thoſe laws of our nature, which the 
Creator himſelf hath eſtabliſhed, and 
as being the neceſſary means of carrying 
into effect the purpoſe of heaven for 
the improvement of our nature, and 
the happineſs of mankind: and con- 
fequently that every form of govern- 
ment ariſing on theſe general princi- 
ples, and adapted to anſwer theſe gra- 
cious purpoſes of Providence, ſtands on 


this foundation of an heavenly ordi- 


nance; and every power that is duly 
eſtabliſhed, THE CONSTITUTION OF 
EVERY COUNTRY, BECOMES A SACRED 

THING, 


44S 
THING, which it is the duty of all de- 


grees of men to maintain, and to guard 
from profane violation, 


In what hath been hitherto advanced 
it hath been ſuppoſed that the end of 
this divine inſtitution of government is 
the public weal : and I have preſumed 
it to be the beſt proof of its divine inſti- 
tution, to ſhew that it is calculated to 
promote this end. The apoſtle ſuppoſes 
the ſame, as will manifeſtly appear from 
a bare recital of ſome verſes following 
the text. © For rulers, ſays he, are 
* nota terror to good works, but to the 
* evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid 
* of the power? Do that which is 
* good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe of 
© the ſame, For he is the miniſter of 
e God to thee for good. But if thou 
c do that which is evil, be afraid; for 
he beareth not the ſword in vain; for 
« he is the miniſter of God, a reven- 
« ger, to execute wrath upon him that 
tf doeth evil.” 
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Words cannot expreſs more ſtrongly 
than theſe do the benevolent intention 
of government, nor thew more clearly 
that it is the duty of the magiſtrate to 
patronize and encourage good works, 
and to ſuppreſs and puniſh the evil. „ 


Without dwelling longer on a point 
ſo evident, I ſhall proceed by clear in- 
ferences from the doctrine of the apoſtle, 
to refute ſome dangerous and funda- 3 
mental errors which haye been ad- : 5 
vanced on this important ſubject, ' 


In the firſt place then, ſome have 5 
ſtrained this doctrine of a divine appoint- 
4 


ment to a moſt extravagant height, 
and have pleaded the divine right of 


bl. magiſtracy in defence of tyranny. They x 
| have ſuppoſed that all human inftitu- = 
| tions muſt give way before heaven's 0 
| | vicegerent, and that all eftabliſhed laws 1 
| muſt bend before Him whoſe will is ; 
lt the ſupreme law. They have ſuppoſed + 
him to be the miniſter of God in ſuch a 15 
ſenſe as annihilates all the rights of the 7 
, | eople, 8 
g | | people, 1 
fl 1 
i 5 
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people, or makes them only the grants 


of imperial bounty: in a word, they 
have ſuppoſed the people themſelves to 
be made only for his pleaſure. 


But the very doctrine of the divine in- 
ſtitution of government, overthrows this 
opinion of the divine right of the magi- 


ſtrate when ſo far extended. For if go- 


vernment be divinely inſtituted for the 
public good, then he by whom govern- 


ment is adminiſtered can only be di- 


vinely appointed, ſo far as he promotes 


the end of that inſtitution. If he 
directly oppoſes it, his pretenſions to a 
divine appointment confute themſelves, 
and become vain and impious; becauſe 
he acts in direct contradiction to that 
which is confeſſedly a divine appoint- 
ment. | 


Government is an inſtitution of uni- 
verfal extent and perpetual obligation, 
of equal force in all ages and countries. 
Magiſtrates, individual magiſtrates, arc 
called upon in ſucceſſion to aſſiſt in car- 
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rying on this great and univerſal work 
of government. And it is from their 
being employed in this great work, that 
the ſacredneſs of their characters is 
derived. It is the greateſt inconſiſten- 
cy therefore to ſuppoſe that any par- 
ticular governor ſhould have a commiſ- 
ſion to oppoſe the general tendency of 
government ; and that a partial law 
ſhould be given, to contradict the uni- 
verſal law of the whole ſyſtem, 


The ſyſtem of government laid down 
by the apoſtle, is the moſt great and 
generous that can be conceived. By 
making the public weal the end of 
government, it ſecures alike the happi- 
neſs of all ranks of men that enter into 
it ; and the rights of the people become 
a part of the conſtitution no leſs eſſen- 
tial than the rights of the magiſtrate. 
There cannot be a .nobler part, or a 
more amiable character, than that which 
the inſpired writer aſſigns to the ma- 
giſtrate. He is the miniſter of God 
* to his people for good.” And whilſt 

8 5 he 
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he makes the public good his cate, 
eſtabliſhing his throne on the happineſs 
of his people, collecting around it the 
virtuous and the worthy, and driving 
from his favour the profligate and the 
baſe ; ſuperior to others more by his 
benevolence than his power, and ſtu- 
dying only to employ that public 
ſtrength, with the direction of which 
he is entruſted, to the public good: 
he then merits the high title of Miniſter 
of God, the Diſpenſer of bleſſings from | 
heaven to his people. 


But if on the contrary he makes his 
power ſubſervient only to his own am- 
bition ; if he trampleth on the rights 
ef his people, and endeavours to erect 
his throne on the ruins of their liberty; 
if he gathers round him only the pro- 
fligate and the baſe, reducing all merit 
to a ready compliance with his own law- 
leſs deſires ; if he wholly perverts the 
ends of government, turning that inta 
a curſe which was intended by heaven 
for a bleſſing, bearing the ſword againſt 


virtue, 
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virtue, and becoming a terror to good 
works, and not to the evil: there re- 
mains only one ſenſe in Which he can 
be reputed the miniſter of God, as ho 


may be clafſed with tempeſts, inunda- 


tions, and earthquakes; he may ſtill 
be an inſtrument of heaven employed as 
the ſcourge of a profligate nation, and. 
may have been raiſed up to deſpoil of 
their liberties, a people who are no 
longer worthy of them, 


Every degree of power conferred 
upon mankind from the higheſt to the 
loweſt order in ſociety, is a truſt com- 
mitted to them by heaven. Man's free- 
agency naturally implies a power of abu- 
ſing this truſt. But it is impious to aſ- 
ſert, that man hath a r:gh# to abuſe this 


truſt even in its loweſt degree: and as 


the truſt is enlarged, the abuſe muſt 
be more deteſtable in the fight of God, 
and ought to be ſo in the fight of man. 
If you attempt to juſtify public acts of 
oppreſſion and violence, ' becauſe the 
power by which they are committed is 
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derived from God, the ſame reaſon 
will juſtify every act of private violence, 
and render oppoſition to it equally 
unlawful. Becauſe the power of the 
loweſt crinainal is as much the gift of 
God as that of the higheſt. In both 
caſes, the conſideration that the power 
comes from God, is the ſtrongeſt rea» 
ſon that can be conceived for employ- 
ing it to good and beneyolent purpoſes, 
and the ſevereſt condemnation of thoſe. 
who employ it otherwiſe. Stronger 
and more ſevere in the caſe of public 
than of private power; becauſe the 
power was given to be a more diffu- 
five good, and is perverted. into a more. 
ſpreading evil. | 


If you plead in defence of tyranny, 
that the power comes from God, tell 
us then from whom come the peoples 
rights and liberties, from whom comes 
every bleſſing of which the tyrant would 
deſpoil them, from whom comes their 


power of oppoling tyranny ? 
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If finally you plead in defence of ty- 
ranny, that the ſcriptures have no where 
preſcribed reſiſtance to it, it is ſufficient 
to reply to ſophiſtry like this, that 
whenever the tyrant can juſtify oppreſ- 
fion by the authority of ſcripture, the 
people will not fail to vindicate their 
oppoſition to it by the ſame authority. 


In the mean time if any thing is clear, 


it ſeems to be clear both on the prin- 
Ciples of reaſon and ſcripture, that a 
malevolent power, a power of doing 
evil, may, and ought to be reliſted ; 
that he who employs his authority to 


the worſt of purpoſes, cannot be that 


miniſter of God, to whom our obe- 
dience is required under the ſevereſt 
penalties, and that-it muſt be lawful to 
reſiſt him, who abuſing and perverting 
the powers of government, doth him- 
felf manifeſtly reſiſt the wiſe and bene- 


volent ordinance of God, 


But whilſt ſome have attempted. to 
raiſe the magiſtrate to a ſtate of abſo- 
late independence on the people, others 

| have 
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have affected to conſider him merely 
as their creature. But if government 
is not ſubject to the arbitrary will of 
one man, neither is it ſubject to the will 
of thouſands. If we hold the benefits 
of ſociety only by the changeable will 
of the multitude, we hold them by a 


precarious tenure indeed. The doctrine - 


of the apoſtle guards againſt both ex- 
tremes. By repreſenting government 
as a divine inſtitution, he ſecures it at 
once againſt tyranny and popular mad- 
neſs. If the magiſtrate is obliged to 
keep continually in view that great end 
for which government was appointed, 
the people are no leſs under the power 
of the ſame obligation. Every mem- 
ber of the community, each in his ſe- 
veral ſtation, is obliged to ſecond and 
ſupport the views of the magiſtrate for 
the public good. In vain indeed would 
be the vigilance of the magiſtrate, in 
vain his utmoſt efforts for the public 
good, if this were not the caſe, if the 
people were at liberty at any time to 
deſert or to oppoſe him. 
The 
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The clear truth is, that government 
being the appointment-of God, lays all 
who belong to it under the ſtrongeſt 
mutual obligations. That which was 
before a corifufed maſs of. people claſh- 
ing with each other, in purſuit -of a 
thouſand diſcordant aims, is hereby re- 
duced into a regular body, and receives 
one general direction. The members 
of this body have neceſſarily different 
offices, but all of equal uſe and import- 
ance. Theſe offices are ſo far from 
interfering, that they depend on, and 
naturally ſupport each other; and every 
part whilſt it performs its ꝓroper func- 
tions, contributes to the ſtrength and 
ſtability of the whole frame. The 
ſtrength of the community, by which 
the operations of government are to be 
carried on, lies in the body of the peo- 
ple. The conduct of this ſtrength be- 
longs to the magiſtrate; and if he is 
bound to direct this public iſtrength a- 
right, the people are bound on their 
part to yield to his direction. In car- 
rying on the work of government, the 
concur- 


1 * } 

concurrence of all is neceffary, And 
whoever deſerts or oppoſes this ſalutary 
work, and in any part weakens or dif- 
ſolves the bands of that frame, which 
was conſtructed in conformity to the 
divine will, he puts his hand to the 
deſtruction of that which was intended 
by God to be an inſtrument of order 
and happineſs amongſt mankind, and 
leads the way to confuſion and every 
evil work, Juſtly therefore is an at- 
tempt ſo dig with ruin to mankind, 
repreſented by the apoſtle as an act of 
impiety againſt God: whoſoever re- 
« ſiſteth the power, teſiſteth the ordi- 
*© nance of God. And juſtly are all 
deterred from it by a proſpect of the 
moſt dreadful penalty: they that re- 
e {ift, ! Hall receive to themfelves dam- 
nation.“ 


The concluſion arifing from theſe 
evangelical principles of government, 
with reſpect to ourſelves, is, that all 
ranks amongſt us ſhould unite in pur- 
ſuing the juſt and divinely appointed 

ends 


1 

ends of government, and in ſecuring 
and enjoying the Wanders of our own 

peculiar form. | 


How. much did the eſtabliſhment of 
ſo excellent a conſtitution coſt our great 
forefathers! And with what conſtancy + 
and intrepidity muſt they have ſtood to 
ſettle it on ſo firm a foundation, amidſt 
the perpetual ſtruggles of arbitrary power 
and popular licentiouſneſs ! Liberty with 
a jealous eye watched over the progreſs 
of her work, and called forth her ſons 
to oppoſe their patriot boſoms by turns 
againſt the dangers on either hand; 
whilſt at one time the maxims of ab- 
ſolute dominion, and a ſuperiority to all 
laws, were planted by abject flattery near 
the throne: and at another popular 
fury prevailed, our unhappy. country 
was overſpread with all the miſeries of 
inteſtine war, and civil rage embrued 
its hand in a ſovereign's blood: till one 
daring and ambitious. ſpirit aroſe, who 
taking advantage of the diſtracted times, 


led an infatuated people tamely to ſub- 
mit 
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tnit their necks to the yoke of deſpotit 
— power, whilft they vainly graſped the 
ſhadow of liberty, and were deluded 
with the name only of a common- 
wealth: They awoke at laſt from the 
power of this deluſion; and as one man 
opened their atms to receive an exiled 
ſovereign. They reſtored him, they 
reftored themſelves; whitſt it was yet 
in their power, to their antient birth- 
rights: The conſtitution was again 
placed on its true foundation: liberty 
again wrought on the excellent model: 
and a few effays more brought it to that 
perfection in which we have the happi- 
neſs to behold it. 


Our conſtitution embracing in its 
form the will and aſſent of all, and 
equalling in its height the ſublimeſt 
monarchy, unites within itſelf the ad- 
vantages of all other forms. Our po- 
litical ſtructure, erected on the baſis 
of public liberty, and riſing gradually 
from the loweſt claſſes of the people, 
over which its broad foundation is ex- 

D tended; 
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tended, through all the intermediate 
| ranks, till it terminates. in the crown, is 

calculated at once for | ſtrength and 
| beauty, and ſtands firm and, gracetul as 
the unſhaken-pyramid. 


| But whilſt we admire its preſent form, 

| whilſt we tremble at the dangers which . 

it hath already paſt, and recal with ve- . 
neration the memory of its great de- 
liverers, all theſe conſiderations join to. 
encreaſe our guilt, if we abuſe the bleſ- 
ſings which we inherit, or neglect to 
convey the inheritance to our poſterity. 
If inſtead of that union which 1s ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of our conſtitu- 
tion, we fall into a ſtate of oppoſition 
and mutual reſiſtance, and forgetful 
of the common good, waſte that power 
| in oppoſing ſome other rival power, 
| which ought to be employed in the 
public ſervice ; if we aſſiſt in adminiſ- 
tering to the people the poiſon of cor- 
| ruption, thereby in effect weakening 
the hands of government, whilſt we 
pretend to ſtrengthen. them, and dimi- 
niſhing 
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niſhing its glory by debaſing thoſe over 
whom it rules; or if we labour to 
infuſe amongſt the people jealouſies of 
government, miſrepreſenting all its acts, 
ſpreading abroad the ſeeds of ſedition 
and tumult, and miſleading the vulgar 
by falſe notions of * liberty, which 
according 
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The great and excellent Locke, not grea- 
ter and more excellent on any ſubject than on 
that of government, will give us a true idea of 
civil liberty.“ The natural liberty of man is 
to be free from any ſuperior power on earth, 
and not to be under the will or legiſlative au- 
<< thority of man, but to have only the laws of 
nature for his rule. 

The liberty of man in ſociety, is to be 
% under no other legiſlative power but that 
<< eſtabliſhed by conſent in the commonwealth ; 
% nor under the dominion of any will, or re- 
e ſtraint of any law, but what that legiſlative 
< ſhall enact, according to the truſt put in 
>> 
„Freedom then is not what Sir RogERT 
« FILMER tells us, a liberty for every one to do 
„ what he lifts, to live as he pleaſes, and not to 
6 be tied by any laws : but freedom of men under 
* 1 is to have a ſtanding rule to live 
„ by, common to every one of that ſociety, and 
made by the legiſlative power erected in it, a 
„ liberty to follow my own will in all things 
„ where that rule preſcribes not; and not to be 
++ ſubject to the incanſtant, uncertain, unknown 

arbitrary 
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according to ſome, ſtands only far in- 
ſolence to authority, and a freedom 
from every reſtraint of law ; with what 
grief and indignation mult eyery friend 
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* arbitrary will of another man; as freedom of 
« nature is to be under no other reſtraint but 
* the law of nature,” Lockk on Goyernment, 

book ii. chap. 4. | 
And again, chap, vi, ſec, 57. Far law in 
* its true notion, is not ſo much the limita- 
tion of a free and intelligent agent to his pro- 
per intereſt; and preſcribes no farther than 
for the general oe of thoſe under that law, 
Could they be happy without it, the law as 
* an uſeleſs thing would of itfelf yaniſh ; and 
* that ill deſerves the name of confinement 
* which hedges us in only from bogs and pre- 
& cipices. So that however it may be — con 
the end of law is not to aboliſh or reſtrain, 
« but to preſerye and enlarge freedom. For in 
* all the ſtates of created beings capable of Jaws, 
* where there is no law there is no freedom, 
«© For liberty is to be free from reſtraint and vio- 
„ lence from others, which cannot be where 
there is no law : but freedom is not, as we arg 
told, liberty for every man to do what be hifts, 
* (for who could be free, when eyery other 
* man's humour might domineer over him?) 
© but a liberty to difpoſe and order as he liſts, 
* his perſon, actions, poſſeſſions, and his whole 
ce property, within the allowance of thoſe laws 
„under which he is, and therein not to be ſub- 
5 ject to the arbitrary will of another, but freely 
& follow his own;” ME Mah wm py” on, GILLIS 
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to his country look on ! Theſe are cir- 
cumſtances which caſt a cloud over 
thoſe hopes which he cannot but con- 
ceive at a time when benevolence fills 
the throne, and power is cloathed in 
every gentle virtue: they give him pain 
for the ſafety of our happy conſtitution, 
eyen whilſt the beſt of ſovereigns en» 
larges his views of public good beyond 
his own times, and nobly endeayours to 
ſecure to our poſterity thoſe bleſſings 
which we know not how to enjoy. 


Let it be obſerved in concluſion, that 
it is clearly the intereſt of thoſe who 
are in power to ſupport, as far as its 
ſucceſs may depend on human ſupport, 
that pure and rational religion which is 
taught in the goſpel, and is happily 
eſtabliſhed amongſt us, againſt Enthu- 
ſiaſm, Infidelity, and Popiſh Superſti- 
tion, This land- hath by turns felt the 
malignant influence of all theſe powers. 
Long did ſuperſtition ſhed its thick 
darkneſs over us, and then were our 
kings bound in chains of iron, and 
1 muade 


E WI 
made to bow the knee before a ſpiritual 
tyrant. Enthufiaſm putting the mind 
under the power of inward impulſes, 
ſets it above all civil ordinances, and 
prepares the people for every act of con- 
tempt or violence againſt lawful autho- 
rity, to which they may fancy them- 
felves to be impelled by a divine agency. 
Accordingly enthuſiaſm preſided in thoſe 
times of anarchy and confuſion, when 
majeſty was derided and ſubjected to 
the moſt cruel indignities, when the 
people agitated by a fanatic fury, t um- 
pled upon the crown, and levelicd-al! 
the ſtrong-holds of government 1 
reign of infidelity ſucceeded next, 
introduced amongſt us that licentiouſ- 
nefs of manners, for the fake of witich 
only it wiſhes to reign. Infidelity tends 
directly to the deſtruction of govern- 
ment, not only by debauching the peo- 
ple, and ſinking them, deſpoiled of all 
ſtrength, in diſſolute and unmanly plea- 
ſures; but by repreſenting government 
as an inſtitution merely human, it leaves 


it Ro of its dignity, and deprived 
at 


1 39 
of all thoſe aids which it borrows fromm 
religion, to the weak ſupport of human 


policy, ſinking the heaven-appointed_ 
magiſtrate into the crafty ſtateſman. 


Theſe dangers. are paſt. But thoſe 
enemies which have been ſingly de- 
feated, ſeem now to be coming againſt 
us with their united forces. Infidelity, 
Enthuſiaſm, and Romiſh Superſtition 
at once aſſail us from different quar- 
ters; and whilſt. they profeſs only to 
attack our eſtabliſhed religion, all paſt 
experience mult inform us, that with 
our eſtabliſhed religion every other part 
of our happy eſtabliſhment muſt fall. 


From theſe dangers we have no ſafety 
but in uniting all our endeavours to 
eſtabliſh the ſublime and ſacred prin- 
ciples of our holy religion amongſt all 
ranks and orders of men, and praying 
for his bleſſing upon our endeavours, 
who was the author of our religion. 
Theſe principles alone ſettle the autho- 
rity of governaent upon a firm and 


unſhaken 
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unſhaken foundation, upon the 6rdis 
nance of God. Government in chat 
bght in which Chriſtianity, pure and 
uncorrupted Chriſtianity places it, is a 
great and an awful defign. It is a di- 
vine inſtitution, planned by heaven for 


the public good : the magiſtrate is the 


miniſter of heaven : the people behold 
it with veneration : obedience becomes 


at once a blefling and a duty: and 


c we are ſubject not only for wrath, 
1 hat for conſcience ſake.” 


